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Cardinal Ubaldini, after three months'* brave resistance were forced to
surrender on 15 December, and to join the League. King Enzo was
never to recover his freedom; after twenty-two years, the most attractive
of Frederick's sons, king and troubadour, died in his Bolognese prison on
14 March 1272.

Yet the disaster of La Fossalta, however bitter to Frederick's personal
feelings, did not arrest the general improvement in his fortunes which was
setting in. While he was raising money and men to "crush the rebels"
next spring, the redoubtable Ezzelin was seizing Belluno from the Da
Camino, and Este and other towns from Marquess Azzo VII, who was
then podesta in Ferrara. The Manfredi recovered Faenza, and the Counts
of Bagnacavallo Ravenna. Walter of Palear, Count of Manopello,
Frederick's vicar in the March of Ancona, followed up a decisive victory
over the papalists by forcing Fermo to surrender. Piacenza, seeing the
hated Parma Guelf, went over to the Ghibellines. And then Marquess
Oberto Pelavicini, podesta of Cremona, avenged the defeat of Vittoria by
driving the Guelfs from Parma with the aid of the exiled faction. Thus
the links of the imperial chain which bound North Italy seemed to be
restored. Even the Bolognese, in discouragement, begged for peace;
while the Genoese suffered a defeat at sea by Savona. When the new
German anti-Caesar, William of Holland, prepared to cross the Alps,
King Conrad of Swabia defeated him and prevented his departure. On
all sides fortune seemed to smile on the Emperor. But it was an illusory
hope. For some time he had suffered from intestinal fevers, and, on
going from Foggia to Lucera, he was so ill with dysentery that he was
obliged to halt at the castle of Florentine. There he dictated his will,
inspired by the deepest religious feeling and devotion to Holy Church.
Three days later, on 13 December 1250, he expired "in most Christian
fashion,*" as Manfred announced to his brother King Conrad IV.

With Frederick II there descended to the tomb the power to unite in
a single state the Italian nation by cancelling the temporal power of the
Popes. Over his grave communal liberty was again unchained in the
north, with the clash of passions, of petty ambitions, of local interests, to
be exhausted in the tyranny of the signorie which maintained particular-
ism and its selfish conflicts. The tyrannies destroyed all sense of a
common fatherland founded on race and language, and opened the era of
foreign invasions. In the south, rebellions and anarchy ran their course
once more, bringing in new dynasties and at last the fatal servitude for
centuries to the alien power of Spain.

With Frederick, moreover, the Holy Roman Empire as a living system
of government came also to an end. Its practical working had already
altered under him. Barbarossa had attempted to revivify it and give it
sufficient material resources of wealth and royal domain, first by asserting
obsolete rights over the Regnnm Italicum^ later perhaps by the acquisition
of the centralised kingdom of Sicily. But under Barbarossa and Henry VI